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The relation of individual consciousness to so-called “social 
consciousness,” and the nature of the “social mind” continue to 
give rise to discussions. Of the very recent ones that of Boodin 
(1) is the more extensive. The author wishes to show that the 
interaction of minds makes a new reality, “that there is a genuine 
social unity, distinct from what we call the unity of individual 
experience.” 

In the consideration of this problem, one must “start not with 
the postulate of isolated minds, but with the postulate of inter- 
subjective continuity as an elementary fact.” The ordinary 
concept of the communication of mind with mind through space 
and the nervous system, means, according to him, merely material, 
not psychological continuity. There can be in this sort of relation i 
no direct acquaintance of mind with mind; other minds are merely 
inferred. But the fact is that there is another kind of relation ; 
between minds. “We respond to the voluntary reactions within 
the total situation as immediately as to the physical.” We do not : 
start with one’s self and other selves, these are instrumental ab- 
stractions; we start with integral situations. The social situation 
is never a mere addition of certain entities with their separate 
characters; a creative synthesis takes place. 

In the second part of the paper, arguments of two sorts are 
advanced for the existence of social minds. (1) Social minds are 
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real because they possess characteristics analogous to those of 
particular minds. The social fusion seems as much a new unity as 
the fusion of the individual tones in aclang. Both depend upon the 
quality, the intensity, and the number of the components. A 
French fusion is different from an Anglo-Saxon fusion; a lady’s 
tea party from a man’s smoker. The whole is held together by a 
dominant common interest. Since a social situation is thus 
analyzable, we can predict to a certain extent social fusions, as we 
can predict tonal fusions. 

The fusion is not primarily one of ideas and of sensations, it is 
primarily a voluntaristic fusion, a creative unification of conative 
tendencies. It is uniquely selective in the particular situation, 
and so can be treated as a subject. It has its own identity of traits 
from moment to moment and from age to age. “Whatever can be 
said of so-called individual minds in the way of characteristics, 
can be said of social minds.”” The author concludes that “ what- 
ever reality can be accorded to the abstract particular mind can be 
accorded to the social mind.” 

(2) Social minds must be real because of the practical relations 
they invite. We deal differently with a man accordingly as we 
consider him as a member of a Church or of a political party. 
Furthermore these minds must be real, since they can be judged 
as moral beings, 1. ¢., they are subject to praise and blame. 

“The spirit of the nation or the institution is not a mere fiction. 
It is the living creative process in which individual minds are 
bathed and without which they are abstractions.” 

Maciver’s paper (2) is a criticism of a conception similar to the 
one defended in the preceding paper. The attack is directed 
against utterances of Wm. McDougall in which the existence of 
overindividual or collective minds is recognized and in which a 
“mind” is defined as “an organized system of mental and pur- 
posive forces.”” This seems to Maciver quite inadequate. “Mind,” 
in the ordinary, accepted sense of the word, includes not only an 
organized system of mental or purposive forces, but also a “system” 
that thinks, feels and wills. There is obviously no such collective 
mind; neitheg is there a collective mind that thinks the whole 
structure of the collectivity of which it is presumably the subject. 
The fact that individuals react differently in different groups is 
not an argument for the existence of collective minds, it shows 
merely, according to this author, that every mind is influenced by 
every kind of environment. There are, of course, purposes com- 
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‘mon to many minds, but a thing common to many minds does not 
constitute a super-individual entity. The bonds of society are in 
the members of society, in individual minds, thinking that which 
is common; they are not outside them. 

It is evident that Boodin, in his advocacy of the reality of col- 
lective mind as thinking, feeling and willing mind, cannot deny 
that every particular collective consciousness appears in a person. 
The acceptance of this statement would probably bring harmony 
between him and Maciver. Why not speak of many minds in 
one and the same person? In my opinion “minds” are all social. 
There is no individual mind in the sense of an organized system of 
conscious, purposive forces in which is taken into account only the 
thinker. Some of these “minds” reappear in many persons who 
form then a social unity. 

In a second part of his paper, Maciver attempts to differentiate 
social psychology from sociology. Here he disagrees with Karl 
Pearson who in The Grammar of Science affirms that the two are 
wholly identical, and even with Ward who in Pure Sociology 
declares that they are in part identical. Our author claims that 
although they usually deal with the same facts, these sciences 
are altogether different. They are totally different because psy- 
chology is interested not in objects as such, but in objects in their 
relation to the subjects, the minds that know, feel or will them. 
Sociology, on the contrary, is interested solely in the objects of 
social origin. The psychologist is, for instance, interested in the 
common characters of minds as they appear in the nation, in the 
several classes of a community, in minds as affected by occupation, 
etc. While the sociologist is interested in the social systems or 
unities in which the types are co-ordinated, i. ¢., in the social out- 
come of the psychological likenesses and differences, the objects 
themselves. 

When the author passes to the differentiation of individual 
psychology from social psychology, one is surprised to find him 
unable to make any distinction. All psychology, he writes, is 
modified by the social milieu, therefore it is all in some degree 
social. He evidently forgets psycho-physics and psycho-physiology. 
The law of Weber and the laws of light and color perception, for 
example, are independent of social interaction. 

One of the merits of Weber (4) is not only to have seen in a 
general way that in the explanation of social institutions one must 
take into account the contribution of the individual, considered 
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as independent creative centre, but to have indicated that contri- 
bution in several concrete instances. He shows in particular how 
the technical inventions of the early period of civilization and their 
transmission are independent of collective belief, they are the 
products of individual activity (p. 156, see also 161, 209). Re- 
garding the formation of language, he attempts also to separate 
the individual from the social factor (pp. 195-199, 209-211). 
These and other parts of Weber’s book' bear directly upon the 
controversy raised by Durkheim in Les Régles de la Méthode 
Sociologique. 

Roberty (3) shows how the leading representatives of con- 
temporary sociology have accepted, in totality or in part, the 
essential theses of neo-positivism, namely the theses of the French 
Positivists who from about 1880 modified in several respects the 
principles of A. Comte. The sociologists whose principles are 
shown to be in agreement with those of neo-positivism are Durk- 
heim and Lévy Bruhl in France, Baldwin in the United States, 
Wm. Ostwald and Simmel in Germany, and A. Ardigo in Italy. 
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RECENT SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY IN BRITAIN 


BY WM. McDOUGALL 
Oxford 


During the past year two important books dealing with or 
bearing closely upon social psychology have been published by 
British authors. Mr. A. F. Shand’s Foundations of Character* is a 
well-written work of more than 500 pages, devoted to the eluci- 
dation of the innate tendencies to feeling and action which become 
organized to form the characters of individuals and of societies. 
Mr. Shand’s psychology is both structural and functional; for he 
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has avoided the fashionable error of regarding structural and 
functional tendencies in psychology as alternative to, incompatible 
with, or opposed to, each other; as also the parallel error of setting 
introspection and the study of behavior, subjective and objective 
observation, Over against one another as entirely exclusive rather 
than as complementary and mutually helpful methods of study. 
A striking feature of the book is the great extent to which the 
author has made use of literature, and especially of poetry, as a 
rich mine of evidence bearing on the constitution of human nature. 
Mr. Shand recognizes innate tendencies of three main classes, 
namely, (a) instincts, conceived as conaiive dispositions, each of 
which involves a tendency to some one kind of bodily movement 
only; (6) appetites and emotions, each of which is, or springs from, 
a complex system consisting of some one dominant disposition 
presiding over and controlling an array of instincts; (c) innate 
sentiments, systems of dispositions still more complex; for’ each 
such system is conceived as consisting in a group of limited emo- 
tional systems, each comprising in turn its array of instincts sub- 
ordinated to an emotional disposition. 

It will be seen that Shand thus regards the innate basis of 
character as a very extensive complex organization; in this respect 
going far beyond most modern writers; and it will be felt by many 
that he has gone too far in his revulsion from the tabula rasa con- 
ception of the infant mind. It is clear that the onus of proof lies 
with him, and that, in avoiding some of the problems of individual 
development by postulating natively given much that is commonly 
regarded as acquired through individual experience, he simplifies 
the problems of ontogeny at the cost of complicating very seriously 
those of phylogenesis. But even those who cannot follow Mr. 
Shand in this part of his work will recognize that his book, rich as 
it is in subtle reflections and ingenious argument, will do much to 
stimulate observation and discussion in this important field. 

Mr. Graham Wallas is widely known as the author of Human 
Nature in Politics and, in this country, as one of the founders of the 
Fabian Society (of philosophical socialists) and as one of the most 
active and experienced of those unpaid administrators to whom 
British institutions owe so much that is characteristic and admir- 
able. His new volume, The Great Society,* aims at deepening our 
understanding of that universal organization of humanity which, 
in spite of the European war, the eye of faith may still discern as a 
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system that underlies and comprehends all existing nations, as 
each national organization underlies and comprehends a multitude 
of lower social groups. In his Human Nature in Politics Mr. 
Wallas appeared as a ruthless exponent of the part played in political 
life by suggestion and by emotional impulse and contagion. In the 
present work he has changed his ground and figures as an opponent 
of the tendency to rate very low the influence of reason in politics; 
as he himself puts it—‘the earlier book was . . . an argument 
against nineteenth century intellectualism,” while this book is 
“an argument against certain forms of twentieth century anti- 
intellectualism.” 

This is a startling conversion. It might seem that Mr. Wallas 
has been shocked by the success of his own teaching. But the 
inner history of this change of attitude would seem to be roughly 
as follows—and here, since Mr. Wallas repeatedly criticizes my 
Introduction to Social Psychology as representing twentieth-century 
anti-intellectualism, reference may be made to it. That book was 
published at almost the same date as Human Nature in Politics; 
its main thesis was that our intellect works only in the service of 
and under the driving power of our conative dispositions, devising 
means for the attainment of the ends towards which these are 
directed. It denied to the intellectual apparatus all independent 
power of governing action and indeed all power of independent 
operation—independent, that is, of the conative dispositions. 
Now, although Mr. Wallas had been led by his large experience of 
practical politics to perceive that impulse and suggestion play a 
great part in human, and especially in political, life, this doctrine 
was more than he could stomach; it was too radical for him. And 
the essence of his defence of intellectualism in the new work is to 
maintain that the intellect is an active tendency, a psychophysical 
disposition, which can and does work in independence of all others; 
that thought is an independent impulse in the same sense as fear 
or anger is. “Mr. McDougall does not hold, as I hold, that we are 
born with a tendency, under appropriate conditions, to think, 
which is as original and independent as our tendency, under appro- 
priate conditions, to run away”’ (p. 43). 

Mr. Wallas in short defends the old and, I believe, fallacious 
doctrine that the rational and the irrational faculties are separate 
and distinct from one another in their operations. He has rejected 
the nineteenth century error of regarding man as a purely rational 
animal, “the economic man’”’; he has looked beneath the frock coat 
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and the silk hat of the civilized man and has seen that the “animal 
propensities,” the lower forms of mental activity, are still alive and 
active within him; nevertheless he merely goes back to Plato and 
sets the rational and the irrational over against each other as 
independent and opposed faculties which might well be localized in 
bodily organs as distinct as the brain and the heart. The “argu- 
ment against intellectualism”’ is, then, merely a retrograde step, 
due, like Mr. Bergson’s separation of instinct from intelligence, to 
failure to grasp the essential nature of the relation between conation 
and cognition. But this argument is really only a small part of 
the book, which coniains much that is valuable and stimulating, 
especially in the way of practical suggestions (contained in the last 
three chapters on the organization of thought, of will, and of 
happiness, respectively) for the improvement of the mental opera- 
tions of the “Great Society.” It may be hoped also that the book 
will perform a great service over and above its direct contribution 
to science. For in this country it is no small matter that an author 
of high reputation as a man of affairs should confidently proclaim 
the practical importance of psychological understanding. For the 
general attitude towards psychology of historians, and of all 
interested in the study of human society continues to be one of 
utter scepticism, if not of positive dislike and antagonism. 

This is well illustrated by a recent work which may fairly be 
claimed as an important contribution to Social Psychology, though 
its author would be horrified by the suggestion, namely The History 
of English Patriotism, by E. W. Stratford. This book of some 
1,200 pages traces in a very interesting and attractive manner the 
growth of British patriotism from the earliest times to the end of 
the nineteenth century. The author has marred a most valuable 
work, characterized in the main by fair and balanced judgment, 
by revealing here and there the anti-scientific bias of the literary 
High Church man. This appears most strongly in a chapter en- 
titled “A Science of Society”; in this chapter, after trouncing 
Herbert Spencer and other of the older writers who have aimed at 
creating a “sociology,” he selects the present writer’s /ntroduction 
to Social Psychology as a sample of latter day efforts in this direc- 
tion and holds it up to scorn and ridicule as a dreadful symptom of 
the present state of English culture. There can be no doubt that 
in all this Mr. Stratford represents a very large, if not dominant, 
section of the cultivated wold, which remains resolutely opposed 
to all attempts at systematic interpretation and analysis of human 
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personality and society. It may be hoped that in these circles the 
work of Mr. Wallas may at least find the hearing which is strongly 
denied to those of any merely academic writer of similar tendencies. 

Of special interest and value from this point of view, that is as 
a contribution to social psychology from a man of the highest dis- 
tinction in practical affairs, is the address on Higher Nationality 
delivered by Lord Haldane at Montreal in September, 1913. As a 
good metaphysician of the German School, Lord Haldane recog- 
nizes a sphere of conduct governed by “the individual conscience” 
or “the categorical imperative.” As a lawyer he recognizes a 
sphere of conduct governed by law and legal sanctions. But as an 
observant man of good sense he recognizes a third and larger sphere 
of conduct governed by what he calls “Sittlichkeit.” He rightly 
sees that in all this sphere of conduct the agent expresses not 
merely his own individuality but rather the nature of a larger self, 
the society of which he is a loyal member and a more or less ade- 
quate representative. “Thus we find within the single state the 
evidence of a sanction which is less than legal but more than merely 
moral, and which is sufficient, in the vast majority of the events of 
daily life, to secure observance of general standards of conduct 
without any question of resort to force.” He goes on to ask: 
“If this is so within a nation, can it be so as between nations? . . . 
Can nations form a group or community among themselves within 
which a habit of looking to common ideals may grow up sufficiently 
strong to develop a General Will, and to make the binding power 
of these ideals a reliable sanction for their obligations to each other?” 
He replies: “There is, I think, nothing in the real nature of nation- 
ality that precludes such a possibility”; and he goes on to justify 
this faith in “the higher nationality” especially as regards the 
group of nations founded on Anglo-Saxon blood and traditions. 
This address, concluding as it does with a plea for “the reflective 
spirit,” is thus an eloquent exhortation to the study of social psy- 
chology, for although its distinguished author does not make use 
of that term, the study of the higher or collective personality, of 
the conditions of its genesis, of its influence and modes of operation, 
is the central task of social psychology. 

The view stated in the foregoing sentence has been challenged 
by Mr. Randall Maciver (lecturer on political science and sociology 
in Aberdeen University) in a paper recently published under the 
title “What is Social Psychology?’* He selects for criticism the 
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present writer’s statement that “we may fairly define mind as an 
organized system of mental or purposive forces; and in the sense so 
defined, every highly organized human society may properly be 
said to possess a collective mind.” He finds this notion unac- 
ceptable and noxious. “It is important to clear out of the way 
this misleading doctrine of super-individual minds corresponding 
to social or communal organizations and activities.” He asserts: 
“There is no more a great ‘collective’ mind beyond individual 
minds in society than there is a great ‘collective’ tree beyond all 
the individual trees in nature. A collection of trees is a wood, and 
that we can study as a unity; so an aggregation of men is a society, 
a much more determinate unity; but a collection of trees is not a 
collective tree, and neither is a collection of persons or minds a col- 
lective person or mind.” The analogy seems to be very imperfect, 
and Mr. Maciver’s reasoning leaves me unconvinced. But the 
question he has raised is really one of convenience and propriety 
of language; there is no serious question of fact in dispute; and in 
spite of disagreement in this point, I am glad to recognize in Mr. 
Maciver’s admirably written paper a valuable contribution towards 
clear thinking in the determination of the provinces of psychology 
and sociology. For he is not one of those to whom the word 
“‘psychology” is as a red rag, nor of those for whom the prefixing 
of the word “social” makes it still more horrid. His paper is not 
an attack upon Social Psychology, but an attempt to define its 
province. He does not pretend to achieve the impossible task of 
marking it off from individual or general psychology; his positive 
contribution consists in drawing a clear distinction between psycho- 
logical sociology and social psychology. He insists that the dis- 
tinction is one of attitude; that both have to take account of the 
same facts of social activity and structure; but that while sociology 
is primarily concerned with these objective facts even when it 
seeks psychological explanations of them, social psychology is con- 
cerned with them only as throwing light upon the nature of mind. 
Mr. Maciver’s rejection of the notion of collective mind enables 
him to draw this distinction clearly and sharply, and perhaps that 
is the real ground of his rejection of that notion. For it must be 
admitted that the acceptance of the “collective mind”? does make 
it very difficult to assign to sociology a province distinctly marked 
off from that of social psychology. Mr. Maciver admits that the 
distinction of these provinces is theoretical only, that in practice 
there is and must be much overlapping, and it may be suggested to 
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him that he is perhaps sacrificing to his purer theoretical distinction 
a conception which may be of practical value. 

Gratifying evidence of a growing recognition of the value of 
social psychology is the existence and activity of a section of the 
Sociological Society of London, which devotes itself wholly to this 
branch, and which has held during the winter about a dozen well 
attended meetings for the reading and discussion of papers. 


CRIME AND SOCIOLOGY 


BY ANGIE L. KELLOGG 
Watertown, N.Y. 


Since criminology is still in the early stages of its development, 
the social needs which have called it into existence continue most 
emphatically to serve as the point of departure for every short 
article or large volume on the subject. The avowed motive for 
every criminological study is the menace of crime to society—(1) the 
financial burden to the state of present methods of detecting, prose- 
cuting, and punishing crime, (2) the failure of existing penal prac- 
tices to repress crime, (3) the growing social insecurity due to the 
increase in the numbers of first offenders, of recidivists, and especi- 
ally of juvenile offenders, and (4) the resulting social deterioration— 
together with the consequent needs of (1) experimental and 
statistical investigations, (2) dissemination of the facts and the 
tentative conclusions obtained, and (3) modification of our criminal 
procedure according to existing social conceptions and conditions. 

Several books of a more or less popular nature have been brought 
forth recently tending by their accounts of actual criminals in 
prisons, penitentiaries, reformatories, and prisons for the criminally 
insane at least to prepare the general public for the view of modern 
criminology that, if crime is to be efficiently dealt with, its per- 
petrators must be not merely detected, prosecuted, and sentenced 
by police and attorneys, judges and juries, but also, and very 
widely, diagnosed and treated by psychologists, sociologists, 
physicians, and educators. ‘These books have been written by 
prison officials, or criminals themselves, or investigators who have 
identified themselves with the life of inmates in a penal o1 reforma- 
tory institution. Such writers are Lowrie (38), ex-convict; Williams 
(62), formerly of Mattewan; and Osborne (44), voluntary prisoner 
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for one week in Auburn Prison. How Criminals Are Made and 
Prevented by Horsley (34) is based on the experience of forty years 
in and for the prisons, the workhouse, and the slums of London. 
It is not a scientific treatise; but is an expression of this widespread 
tendency to give to the public personal observations. Young 
Delinquents by Barnett (4) aims co interest and inform the general 
public concerning the treatment of juvenile delinquents in court 
and in reformatory and industrial institutions. ‘The book is based 
on the observations of many visits to court and institution. Mos- 
by’s book (41), Causes and Cures of Crime, aims to popularize the 
principle that the suppiession of crime is not a legal question 
but rather a problem for physicians, psychologists, sociologists, 
and educators. To this end it is an exposition and an exhaus- 
tive résumé of modern criminological views concerning the 
causes, preventive measures, and cures of crime. His main 
theme, to which are directed many of the quotations which he 
makes, is the reformative and individualistic character of the 
““New Penology”’ and the necessity of treating criminals according 
to their physical and mental powers of response to reformative and 
educational discipline as judged not by the Court but by expert 
physicians and psychologists. 

Several «rticles and sections of books bearing on the prevention 
of crime, especially that of juvenile delinquency, emphasize the 
necessity of instruction in vocations and social viitues. Frequently 
(9, 49, 52) in the Hibbert Journal, the Psychological Clinic, the 
Pedagogical Seminary, and the Educational Review are discussions 
of the value of the Boy Scout Movement as a safeguard against 
crime through the training the scouts get in sentiments and prac- 
tices of law and order which home does not give them. Mosby (41) 
emphasizes the value of vocational training as a preventive of 
crime. Aschaffenburg (1), while not minimizing the importance of 
education, emphasizes the fact that education in the sense of fitness 
to engage in a gainful occupation is not a sufficient guarantee against 
criminal tendencies. Inhibitions must be woven or wrought into 
the very character. Frequently articles urge the rigid enforce- 
ment of our truancy and compulsory education laws and the 
development of vocational instruction. Stoops (57) emphasizes 
the necessity of moralizing industiy; and contends that it never 
can be moral as long as it remains individualistic. Social Insurance 
(54)—an exhaustive summary of information regarding existing 
schemes of insurance and an exposition of the social theories of 
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iasurance—claims that the removal of the grosser forms of desti- 
tution by carefully devised schemes of insurance will do much to 
prevent crime and vice as well as relieve disease and other evils. 
Against the repetition of crime, Nolan (42) urges the establishment 
of associations to give the discharged prisoners their greatly needed 
social, moral and economic supervision. Dale (11) makes a plea 
for the proper treatment of unemployables as being the class from 
which our prisons are largely recruited. Abbott (2) urges the 
employment and compensation of prisoners. Banishing idleness 
from prison and penitentiary will do away with many evils of 
health and discipline within the wall; compensation will relieve the 
poverty and crime of those who are reduced to distress by the 
incarceration of a member of the family. Gordon (24) discusses 
the need of institutions for the care of chronic alcoholics, the 
necessity of propaganda concerning alcoholism and of efficient con- 
trol of the production and sale of alcohol. Adler (10, 31) says 
public opinion should be moulded “in the direction of the concep- 
tion of organicity.” Men should so interpret their social relations 
that they shall promote each other’s ends and “find the common 
denominator no longer in pleasures but in the moral uplift experi- 
enced in enriching and thus revealing the organic life of the whole.” 
And, finally, recent literature is continually discussing eugenic 
measures of prevention. It is impossible in the limited space of 
this review to discuss arguments brought forth in this connection; 
they are so complex and conflicting. Thus the advocates of 
sterilization urge the simplicity of the measure and the certainty of 
checking the procreation of criminals in the direct line; opponents 
urge the grave danger of increased sexual license and the conse- 
quent menace of the spread of venereal disease. ‘The matter of how 
to control these evils which would attend sterilization is still proble- 
matical (7, 14, 22). 

A great deal is written upon the subject of the rational classi- 
fication and treatment of criminals. Davis (12) includes in het 
“plan of the rational treatment for women offenders” (1) the 
Court to decide simply upon the innocence or guilt of the accused, 
(2) a clearing house composed of a physician, a psychologist, and 
field workers, and (3) a commission to assign the guilty to proper 
institutions on the basis of their physical and mental tests. The 
sentence should be absolutely indeterminate. Gault (20) urges 
laboratories for the study of criminals in connection with the 
Courts. Diagnoses from the psychological, neurological, and 
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sociological points of view are necessary for the judge to make 
efficient decisions. The protection of society demands the segre- 
gation of hopeless persons and the industrial training of the re- 
mainder. Fernald (15) writes that offenders should be classified 
not on the basis of varieties of offence or experience in crime but 
on a social basis, as degrees of responsibility. The recidivists are 
largely recruited from those whose mental equipment is not ade- 
quate for their honest self-support. They should not be sentenced 
with reformable criminals but should be segregated for a long 
continued training, specially adapted to their needs, in a custodial 
industrial institution of which the hospital features are prominent. 
Miss Town (60) finds four groups of delinquents needing special 
treatment; the feeble-minded need institutional care; the backward 
and the moral imbecile need protracted observation under favor- 
able educational and environmental conditions followed by life 
under normal or institutional conditions according to the final 
diagnosis; the normal delinquent needs a change of environment. 
Peyton (48) commends a differential diagnosis of criminals at the 
time of the investigating court trial. Pyle (50) finds a close rela- 
tion between crime and mental defects; he urges that the delinquent 
be put in the hands of teachers and physicians of the highest 
qualifications. Healy (28) also points out that no social success 
is possible to the mentally defective, the insane, or the epileptic; 
that, therefore, for their own protection and that of society they 
must be segregated. The values of parole and indeterminate sentence 
are widely appreciated. 

Various reforms are suggested in the matter of criminal insti- 
tutions and practices (55, 59). Articles in the Journal of the 
American Institute of Criminal Law and Criminology advocate the 
institution of scientific police (6, 45, 58). The school of scientific 
police in Rome is discussed, where police study criminal anthro- 
pology for the better identification of criminals; criminal psy- 
chology, for the better treatment of criminals; and criminal soci- 
ology for the better understanding of the relation of the criminal to 
society. The police thus become able to contribute to criminology. 
As to reform in criminal procedure, mention has already been made 
of the demand that criminal procedure be not merely legal. Hen- 
derson (10, 31) urges the need of an investigating spirit in our legal 
procedure. Our attorneys are litigious, not investigating; they 
suppress and distort evidence; they aim to win the case; not to 
secure justice. He recommends inquisitorial commissions. Cohen 
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emphasizes the necessity of viewing the judge as creator not merely 
finder of the law. Overstreet (46) finds judicial independence a 
menace to public welfare. Frequently arguments are brought 
against the existing jury system and demanding expert jurors and 
also against the law that the criminal shall not be obliged to in- 
criminate himself. Other arguments contend that judges should 
have more power to control the conduct of the trial and to charge 
upon the facts. 

A number of articles and books have been written whose main 
theme is the necessity of viewing our legal conceptions in the light 
of social philosophy. Moral und Gesellschaft des 20 Jahrhunderts 
(5) emphasizes the necessity of bringing into one view our moral, 
legal, political, economic, and social problems. Hocking (31) 
writes that jurisprudence is a sociological discipline, and that 
sociology is or ought to be philosophical; that conservative law is 
in Opposition to a progressive social order; and more concretely, 
that the Courts should have power to make or modify law by 
considering behind existing law its sources in social conditions. 
Law should be adjusted to changes in conceptions of social justice. 
The establishment of a conference on legal and social philosophy 
suggested by the action of American Law Schools is a recognition of 
a conscious philosophy of law. Pound (31) emphasizes the necessity 
of working out social ends so that they may be realized through 
rules and standards formulated by the judge and the legislators and 
developed by the jurist. Lewis (10, 31) comments on the growing 
distrust in the justice of the law due to the fact of our passing 
through a period of rapid change in our fundamental social con- 
ceptions. Lawyers and judges because they are grounded in 
principles expressive of past ideas are not apt to be in touch with 
current social conceptions. Law students should have a trained 
interest in the social ideas upon which the laws are based. 

Garofalo (17) urges the necessity of a sociologic conception of 
crime, and conceives of criminality as injury to the altruistic 
sentiments of pity and probity. Maxwell (39) shows that the 
origin of the conception of crime is social; that the moral factor 
in the notion of criminality is foreign to the primitive notion. 
The moral element was brought in through the influence of religion 
and philosophy; the religious idea that makes of crime a sin con- 
founds its criminality with its immorality. If social defence is 
to be efficacious, criminal science ought to react against this false 
notion. 
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As to the causes of crime, Dureker (13) discusses bad neighbor- 
hood conditions, bad home conditions, and bad example of parents. 
He holds that many children are forced to truancy through poverty. 
Rawnsley (51) comments on the inconsistency of allowing our amuse- 
ments undo the work of our education. The cinematograph show 
with its crime films, and its appeals to the horrible and sensational, 
and the vulgar and indecent postcard are direct factors in the 
production of crime. Flexner (16) finds that prostitution is an 
urban phenomenon, the supply and demand of which are stimu- 
lated artificially to a large extent. Feeblemindedness and other 
defects are factors to a degree but most active in the production 
of this evil are poverty, the breakdown of home influences and 
street amusements. A study of one thousand cases of young 
repeated offenders by Spaulding and Healy (27) shows that in 
44 per cent. inheritance is undoubtedly responsible for crime. 
There is no proof of the heredity of criminal traits as such. Aschaff- 
enburg (1) likewise finds no specific inheritance of a criminal dis- 
position per se. Inherited bodily and mental weakness favor the 
development of criminality in so far as it decreases the powers of 
resistance of the individual under certain circumstances in which 
he may be placed. The English Convict, a statistical study by 
Goring (25) extending over five years of investigation and three of 
tabulation, follows the life histories of three thousand criminals; 
and concludes that there is no such thing as a type of human being 
born to be criminal. Defective intelligence is the powerful factor 
in the production of crime. Apart from mental deficiences, “the 
force of circumstances”’ has little to do in the causation of crimi- 
nality. 

It is impossible in this review to do much more than catalogue 
the recent writings on punishment. The general demand is for 
efficiency in repressing crime. Existing penal codes and practices 
are condemned as failures. The constructive attitude is to regard 
crime as a natural phenomenon and to treat the individual criminal 
on the basis of the particular causes conducing to his criminality 
and on the basis of his physical and mental powers of social re- 
sponsibility. The theme of Wards of the State (33) is the failure 
of imprisonment. It points out that while prisons can not be done 
away with immediately a great deal may be done in the way of 
amelioration. There are many incarcerated who might with 
safety to society and benefit to themselves be released, paroled, or 
treated under supervision or probation; there are many others who 
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should be in hospitals, asylums, or custodials. Heath (29) writes 
forcefully of the failure of penal measures and emphasizes that the 
criminal problem is not legal but social. The diminution of 
punishment depends not on deterrent punishment, not on punish- 
ment at all, but on a hundred social factors and on rational methods 
of treating criminals. Garofalo (17) and Aschaffenburg (1), each 
in his own way, stand strongly for the principle of individualization 
of punishment. In Garofalo’s scheme, emphasis is placed on 
enforced reparation and payment of damages on the part of those 
who are neither violent criminals or confirmed thieves. Retrib- 
utory and reformatory theories of punishment are erroneous in 
Garofalo’s view, because they presuppose moral responsibility. 
Lisle (37) writes that if penal justice is to be a factor in reducing 
crime, it must be freed from the evil effects of the theory of moral 
culpability. Stoops (56) says penology must be based on a sane 
psychology; the old notion of freedom of the will is a bad founda- 
tion; the will is not free from instinct and habit. Self activity and 
self recovery must be substituted for retaliatory punishment. 
Hall (26) emphasizes the fact that pain and social wrong are 
incommensurate quantities and that the goal of the punitive 
relation is the redemption to social relations of the offending one; 
the conservation of the social purpose. Holbach (32) argues for 
rewards as valuable in the establishment of justice. In an article 
on the sociological conception of punishment is a statement “ Dans 
son essence, la peine est uniquement lieé a la conservation de la 
formation sociale.” “Elle est formellement caractérisée par les 
besoins d’une uniformité, par la necessité de passer au moule les 
individus qui, dans leur conduite, s’ecartent du type exigé par la 
conservation sociale”’ (40). Ives’ (35) book is historical in char- 
acter to a large degree. His main thesis is that punishment is a 
survival of savagery. He finds four potent crime causes, “want, 
waste, drink, and competition.”” Competition is the most impor- 
tant; so long as there is competition, prisons will remain. And 
finally The Rationale of Punishment by Oppenheimer (43) maintains 
that punishment is an evil inflicted upon a wrongdoer as a wrong- 
doer on behalf of and at the discretion of the society in its corporate 
capacity, of which he is a temporary or permanent member. He 
classifies ten theories of punishment and claims that the true 
function of punishment is to frighten those who are contemplating 
crime and to educate through the criminal law. 
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PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION (PRACTICAL) 


BY ELLSWORTH FARIS 
University of Chicago 


‘A philosophical tendency so far-reaching as Pragmatism would 
naturally have something to say about religion. Is then the 
pragmatist also a religionist, and, if so, of what type?” This 
question Morgan (4) attempts to answer by setting forth the 
leading characteristics in the general system known as pragmatism. 
The pragmatist has a passion for the concrete, is willing to try any 
belief and unwilling to reject anything until it has failed to “work”’; 
he rejects final authority, thinks of “purposes”’’ instead of “a 
purpose,” is evolutionary, “modern,” and neither an optimist nor 
a pessimist. Pragmatism is opposed to absolutism but they agree 
in denying any opposition between the divine and the human 
substance, though idealism makes for pantheism while pragmatism 
finds the divine in the many “‘eaches” of the human. The answer 
to the question of the religious effect of pragmatism is found in 
the case of Prof. James. A letter to Prof. Leuba is quoted to 
show that, since pragmatism failed to satisfy Prof. James, there- t 
fore it cannot meet the needs of any man. “In the one signal 
case in which it was put to the test, it failed to ‘work well’ and 
therefore it stands condemned out of its own mouth and by its 
own standards.” 

The question of the utility of religion is raised by Mayer-Oakes 
(3) whose answer is found in his conception of the origin and nature 
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of the religious experience. He concludes that religion is uni- 
versal, all races and peoples being possessed of some religious 
beliefs and practices. Also, religion is permanent, meeting funda- 
mental needs that shall never cease to be felt. It is due to a 
perception of the fundamental need of God, a “sense of the In- 
finite” which comes from seeing the “multitudinous phenomena of 
the universe.” Religion must not be identified with an institution, 
a book, or a theology but is to be thought of as a personal relation 
issuing in “loving service” to others. The reviewer was impressed 
by the difference in the conception of religion in the beginning and 
in the latter part of the article. For the religion that is found 
among the savage races is hardly a religion of “loving service.” 
The chief benefit of religion is held to be its power to put a divine 
interpretation on all the incidents of life, including its misfortunes. 

Stoops (6) discusses one question raised in the foregoing, but 
from a slightly different angle. Christianity is often said to care 
more for the hundredth man who is needy than for the ninety- 
nine who are at home. This is true but it is a half truth. Christi- 
anity is not only or chiefly individualistic. In the beginning 
religion arose from institutions and neither in the early Hebrew, 
nor the Greek, nor the Roman systems is it possible to find an 
individualistic religion. It is true that individualism did come 
into the conception of the Roman religion about 200 B. C. when 


‘ the oriental mysticism undermined the older faiths and caused 


the leaders to disbelieve while they, at the same time, supported 
the old cult as a means of controlling the common people. But in 
Christianity the two streams were united, the new doctrine of the 
inner life and the older religion of social institutions blend into a 
complete religious life. 

The chief value of religion, according to Morse (2), is its power 
which it shares with education to enable us to overcome the 
limitations of prejudice. Or, if it is too much to hope to overcome 
them entirely, at least to make them a help instead of a hindrance. 
We need to keep our minds open to truth from every source and 
in this education and religion can help. A careful analysis of 
prejudice reveals the fact that each of us is a worshipper of many 
idols of cave, and forum, and theater. 

Educated men are not hostile to religion, according to Mayer- 
Oakes (4), for scholars have always held, essentially, to the great 
facts that religion emphasizes. These are, the existence of God, 
the dignity of man, the fact of evil, and the necessity of redemption. 
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The author regards the Christian religion as the true key to the 
riddle of existence. The article was originally produced in the 
form of an address to an association of ministers. 

The conditions in the colleges receive careful analysis by Wilm 
(7) who sets forth with clearness and fairness the weakening in- 
fluences in the present-day American institutions. A summary 
and condensation is made which names three classes of discouraging 
influences: (1) a weakening of moral principle through intellectual 
confusion; (2) positive immorality like drunkenness, gambling, 
and licentiousness; and (3) enfeeblement of the will, due to a com- 
paratively aimless life and the scattering of intellectual and moral en- 
ergies. The obvious remedy is to seek to strengthen the influence of 
and secure the cooperation of the instructional and administrative 
staff and this is the most hopeful direction from which to expect 
improvement. And yet the intellectual preoccupation of many 
instructors causes them to regard teaching as a secondary part of 
their work and even to consider it at times in the nature of an 
interruption of more important and interesting research and writing. 
And the increase of student activities has caused the class-room 
to be far from the focus of his interest. Last of all, the elective 
system has resulted in a condition in which the association of 
instructor and student is very short lived. The remedy lies chiefly 
in restoring the personal relations between the teachers and the 
students as well as in definite moral precepts and in formal religious 
instruction. Religion is taught in nearly all the state universities. 
The college is by no means in a desperate condition morally and 
still remains the best institution we have for the preparation of the 
youth for an active career. The evils that exist are capable of 
being overcome. 

The book by Coffin (1) is designed as a text book in practical 
ethics with especial reference to the needs of denominational 
schools. The language is clear and untechnical and there are 
questions at the end of each chapter as a device to aid in class 
work. The theoretical position as to the origin of the moral ideal 


is an attempt to combine the rationalistic and the empiricist views.. 


The supreme moral end is the realization of a socialized personality 
and the moral criterion by which conduct is to be evaluated in the 
pursuit of this end is the socialized conscience, with its virtues of 
intelligence, prudence, purpose, justice, and good-will. In separate 
chapters the criterion is applied to the social institutions, the 
home, school, vocation, state, and church. The moral ideal is not 
static but must ever be a growth. 
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SPECIAL REVIEWS 


What makes a people lethargic or energetic? 1. E. Asn. Amer. 

J. of Soctol., 1913, 19, 370-379. 

Claparede’s theory that there are two sources of energy in 
the human body which are available and that these sources 
are distinct, is accepted. ‘“‘First there is the central reservoir or 
reserve store of human energy, available only for work that has 
an intrinsic interest. . . . Then there is the local production of 
energy within the nerve centers of the organ acting.” “The 
former requires very little conscious effort and produces few toxins 
of fatigue. The latter requires constant conscious effort and 
produces many toxins of fatigue.” 

A people is consequently lethargic if their activities are of a 
nature which require them to draw continually on the latter source 
of energy. A people is energetic if their activities are of a char- 
acter to make the first source continually available. Ash enu- 
merates six conditions which rather compel people to draw on the 
energy of the nerve centers of the organs acting, and which conse- 
quently are not favorable to progress. These are communism, 
hypertrophy of institutionalism, a preponderance of old men in 
authority, undue reverence for past achievements, physical, social 
and economic isolation, and forms of industry in which emphasis 
and attention is on processes rather than purposes. 


F. A. Dewey 


Bryn Mawr CoLiece 


The Psychology of Revolution. G.LeBon. (Transl. by B. Mtatt.) 
New York: Putnams, 1913. Pp. 337. 


This interesting book is, as its author suggests in its preface, 
something of an attempt to throw a new light on an historical 
subject. The subject is the still unfathomed French Revolution, 
or at least all but fifty pages of itis. The new method or the new 
light is that which one might expect the distinguished LeBon to 
bring to his topic, the application of crowd psychology. 

The book, to be sure, begins with two preliminary divisions, 
the first of which is devoted to the general characteristics of revo- 
lution, and the second to the forms of mentality prevalent during 
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revolution. But they are so enriched by illustration drawn from 
the period of the French Revolution, the terms even being the 
terms of that time, that it is hard to think of them apart from the 
great struggle which forms their background. The second third 
of the volume deals with the period of the French Revolution 
itself. It is divided into a part devoted to origins, a part devoted 
to the rational, affective, mystic, and collective influences active 
during the Revolution, and a part devoted to the conflict between 
ancestral influences and revolutionary principles. Part III. 
discusses the recent evolution of the revolutionary principles, 
which leads up to the finale of capital and labor, syndicalism and 
administrative castes. 

To one with little knowledge and few beliefs about the French 
Revolution the book is fascinating. To one well acquainted with 
the period it might be disturbing, for LeBon feels that there was 
as much religion as anything else in the fervor of the period; other- 
wise, he suggests, there could not have been the fervor. And this 
attitude is everywhere prevalent, and everywhere explains what 
otherwise might be inexplicable. 

The fault of the book, if any, lies not in its fascination as history, 
but in its disappointments as psychology. In speaking of the 
Jacobins and their temporary control of France, the psychology of 
the situation is thus summed up: 

“The first factor of their power was very important. In the 
conflict between powerful faiths and weak faiths victory never falls 
to the latter. A powerful faith creates strong wills, which will 
always overpower weak wills. That the Jacobins themselves did 
finally perish was because their accumulated violence had bound 
together thousands of weak wills whose united weight overbalanced 
their own strong wills. 

“It is true that the Girondists, whom the Jacobins persecuted 
with so much hatred, had also well-established beliefs, but in the 
struggle which ensued their education told against them, together 
with their respect for certain traditions and the rights of others, 
scruples which did not in the least trouble their adversaries” 
(pp. 196-197). 

This is probably quite true, and it certainly is interesting, but 
it is offered without proof or backing, perhaps with the not mis- 
placed confidence that the reader’s inferences are quite in accord 
with the author’s. That this is on page 198 referred to as “the 
law already stated, by which the weak invariably fall under the 
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dominion of the stronger wills” in no way detracts from the value 
of the suggestion, but the attitude is slightly Mosaic. One has 
only, though it be solely for the sake of argument, to demand proof 
in order to realize that the law is uttered and not proven. One 
such case would be insignificant; the book, however, is nearly all 
such cases. Unproven laws, however true, seem to yield small 
fruit till proven; if the book does yield small fruit it is in its psy- 
chology and not in its interest. 
F. A. Dewey 


Sociologie et Psychologie. La conception de la religion et de la magic, 
discussion des theories de Durkheim et d Hubert et Mauss. J. H. 
Leusa. Rev. Philos., 1913, 76, 337-357. 


Leuba divides his discussion into three parts. The first is 
headed “The Sacred as the Fundamental Characteristic of Re- 
ligion.” ‘The importance of the sacred to Durkheim is pointed out, 
as is the fact that in Durkheim’s idea of the sacred the divine is 
not essential. The second part criticizes the tenets of Hubert and 
Mauss because they do not differentiate between magic and religion. 
The fundamental in religion is not as important as the differential, 
and when we deal with religion and magic anthropopathic dealings 
with personal or quasi-personal beings are differential. Religion 
has them. Magic does not. The third part discusses the relations 
of psychology and sociology and the problem of the origin of 
religion. Leuba feels that Durkheim narrows psychology and 
broadens sociology too much when Durkheim fails to make allow- 
ances for a social psychology. This, and the apparent failure of 
the distinguished sociologist to consider the rdle of individual psy- 
chology, as for example the inner life of great mystics, in the develop- 
ment of religion, is held to be a shortcoming. 


F. A. Dewey 


The Socialized Conscience. J. H. Corrin. Baltimore: Warwick 
and York, 1913. Pp. viii + 247. 


James’ theory of the social self and the general point of view 
developed in Dewey and Tuft’s Ethics are utilized to emphasize 
the effect of institutions upon the ethical life. Among the problems 
briefly treated are the newspaper, the stage, the vocation, eugenics, 
and the church. Chap. II. gives the author an opportunity to 
analyze in detail the social character of the ethical situation, an 
opportunity of which he does not avail himself to an extent sufficient 
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to throw further light on the contribution of social psychology to 
ethics. 
E. L. Ta.Bert 


The Family in its Sociological Aspects. J. Q. Deatey. Boston: 

Houghton Mifflin, 1912. Pp. iv + 137. 

A condensed account of the primitive forms of the family is 
followed by an analysis of the effect of modern urban life and 
democracy on the reorganization of the structure and inner spirit 
of this institution. The book is balanced; it avoids the alarmist 
and Puritanical preachments in which some recent works on 
marriage indulge. 


E. L. 


The Mentality of the Australian Aborigines. G. Spititer. Sociol. 

Rev., 1913, 6, 348-353. 

The author gathers a number of authoritative opinions on the 
mentality of the Australian aborigines and concludes with the 
following questions; “If the native Australian, who culturally 
stands near the bottom of human achievements, is virtually the equal 
of the European in inborn moral and intellectual capacity, are we 
not bound to admit that all peoples are about equal in innate 


mental and moral capacity whatever the stage or the form of culture 
which they exhibit . . . and that therefore the data of sociology 
should be viewed from the only satisfactory standpoint of all 
human beings being potentially fitted to live in the most highly 
civilized states?”” ‘This is a standpoint to which anthropology in 
the United States, as well as elsewhere, has given of late much 


support. 
J. H. L. 


Les Antinomies entre [ Individu et la Société. G. PaLtante. Paris: 

Alcan, 1913. Pp. 291. 

This is an interesting book written for a large class of readers 
in a facile style. It deals first with the conflict between the indi- 
vidual and society in its intellectual, affective and volitional aspects. 
This done, the conflicts in particular circles of the social life are 
taken up, notably in religion, in education and in politics. 

In the last chapter, the solutions offered by Guyau, Comte, 
Spencer and Durkheim are summarily set forth. These soci- 
ologists look forward to the solution of the antinomies, either under 
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the influence of a natural socializing virtue supposed to be possessed 
by the individual or under the overpowering pressure of society 
(Durkheim). The author persists way in thinking the antinomies 
insoluble. We are too much individualized ever to be contentedly 
absorbed in the social organism. 


J. H. L. 


The Religious Revolution of To-day. J. T. SHotwet.. Boston: 

Houghton Mifflin, 1913. Pp. viii + 162. 

Amherst College was fortunate in the choice of its Clark Lecturer 
for 1913, for it is unusual to find united, as fully as in this small 
volume, wide learning with the talent of exposition expected of 
one addressing a general audience. ‘These three lectures attempt a 
survey of the gradual narrowing of the sphere of scientific thought 
and control. I am one with the author in thinking that “to the 
student of social evolution there is no larger fact in the history of 
mankind. The process of civilization means that society is assum- 
ing control of itself, making its own the world it once shared with 
superstition, facing undaunted the things of its former fears, and 
so carving out for itself, from the realm of mystery in which it lies, 
a sphere of unhampered action and a field of independent thought.” 

In the first chapter the modern West, standing for material and 
rational triumph, is compared with the modern East, still dominated 
by religion, and with savage societies. Whether the change taking 
place in religion is to be understood as a gradual disappearance or 
merely as a development of religion, is the question considered in 
the second chapter. The chief facts in the secularization of society 
are rapidly passed in review. Whereas the dominating focre in 
early societies is taboo (7. ¢., a magical and religious power), the 
foremost agent in modern society is rational, scientific control. 

Regarding these two forces, one may say that the battle has 
been fought and won by science. And yet religion remains with 
us a powerful factor, in part mere habit, in part a vital thing. It 
may be that religion is growing less only in relation to the achieve- 
ments and influence of science. Unfortunately, the social sciences 
have so far left religion almost entirely to theology, and so no 
scientifically established answer can be given to this question. 
The author seizes this opportunity of remarking upon the present 
need of a social psychology alongside of economics and history. 
The revolution is in any case fundamental: there is a new outlook 
into the universe, a new attitude towards everything. “It is a 
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revolution in which thought itself is winning its emancipation.” 
But is religion merely a thing of low intelligence to be discarded 
when reason begins its reign? With this query we pass to the 
fourth and last chapter, “The New Régime.” The only answer 
offered is drawn from a conception of religion set forth at some 
length in the third and fourth sections. According to the author, 
fear, awe, and reverence are the springs of religion; while curiosity 
is the instigator of science. Now, since life and matter will always 
awaken at least awe and reverence—the emotional characteristics 
of the religious attitude—religion will be everlasting. 

Despite sundry remarks which may seem to point in another 
direction, the clearest and deepest impression produced by each 
lecture is that, in the opinion of the author, the scientific attitude 
and method will continue ever to push the mysterious farther and 
farther from the sphere of daily life, and to become more and more 
completely the dominating influence. 

The adverse criticisms I am inclined to make would all arise 
from what I consider an inadequate conception of religion. I shall 
therefore limit my remarks to this point. In these lectures religion 
is sufficiently separated neither from magic nor from emotional 
states which in themselves would never have given rise to religious 
institutions. The mysterious and the awful, which are here 
regarded as the fundamental basis of religion, are as truly the 
fundamental basis of magic. The “thrill from the mysterious”’ is 
no more truly “the first phenomenon in religion” than in magic. 
And, moreover, the shock of the mysterious and awful is no more 
fundamental to religion than are the instincts of preservation and 
increase. For, mere shock or emotion does not constitute religion. 
A peculiar response, dependent upon human needs, is necessarily 
included in the conception of religion, and that reaction is just as 
essential to it as the emotion itself. 

When religion is defined too broadly—for instance, as the 
emotion and the attitude generated by the mysterious and the 
awful—a great deal of what can be said about it, particularly about 
its future, ceases to have application to religion in the more legiti- 
mate meaning of the term, 1. ¢., the meaning the term assumes 
in the religious institutions and in the experience of the acknowl- 


edged leaders. 
J. H. L. 
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Le Rythme du Progrés, étude sociologique. L. Werser. Paris: 

Alcan, 1913. Pp. xiv + 311. 

Although this important book marks in several respects an 
antagonism to the so-called French school of sociology (see under 
“The Task and Method of Social Psychology”’), it belongs to that 
movement and is to be read in connection with the work of Durk- 
heim, Hubert and Mauss, and Lévy Bruhl. 

The main theses of the book refer to the origin of the mechanical 
and of the speculative activities (magic, religion, pure science). 
They are thrown in the form of an argument against Comte’s law 
of the three states (theological, metaphysical, positivistic). The 
first hundred pages treat of the idea of progress in English Evo- 
lutionism and in French Positivism. I shall limit my review to 
the three last chapters in which are found the essential contributions 
the author has to offer to the understanding of social development. 

The psychologist not familiar with recent sociology will note 
with satisfaction that the far reaching change which took place in 
psychology when intellectualism was replaced by voluntarism and 
functionalism, has also occurred in sociology. The first human 
knowledge was altogether practical; it consisted in recipes for 
securing by physical means the primary necessaries of life; fire, 
weapons, shelter, etc. At this stage, according to our author, 
magic and religion were not yet in existence. The only known 
world was the one now called “ physical.” 

In the first rough handling of stone, wood and metal, appeared 
the first knowledge of the properties of these substances. It is 
here therefore that one must look for the beginning of the manual 
arts, of industry and of practical science. The persistency in the 
arts and in science, throughout the ages, of technical skill and 
knowledge, and the interdependence of technical discoveries and 
of theoretical progress in pure science, is set forth and illustrated 
in interesting pages (pp. 131-136; 237-250). Thus man started 
with a tendency towards the utilization of matter, unencumbered 
by any desire to explain or, in any case, unprovided with the 
means of explaining. Another tendency, fundamental to human 
nature, led, according to Weber, to the understanding of existence. 
How did this theoretical function come into existence? The answer 
to this question is bound up with the solution of these other prob- 
lems, how did action engender free ideas, and how did the notion 
of spiritual causation come into existence? It came into existence, 
we are told, through the instrumentality of language. With its 
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appearance a new causality was introduced in human experience, 
for gesture and speech produce their effects without perceptible 
material means. “To reach with a stone or a javelin an enemy 
or a pursued animal, is in a manner to lengthen the arm and trans- 
mit its movement with a visible and tangible intermediary. To 
call a companion and to see him come in answer to the call, is to 
make use of an altogether different kind of power, one that the 
intelligence of the savage is not able to think of in terms of matter 
and of movement.” This inability introduces in the imagination a 
new element, sui generis, the spiritual element, that which “acts 
without matter.” “Out of this conception and its correlated 
beliefs, arise all the social institutions; first of all religion and 
magic.” ‘This, in my opinion the most interesting thesis of the 
book, is developed in several places, in particular on pages 174-179, 
where attention is drawn to the fact that the incongruous classi- 
fications of objects found among primitive peoples are often to be ex- 
plained as the outcome of verbal associations and connections, and 
not of associations of properties belonging to the objects them- 
selves; and on pages 192-195, where the use of language as an 
instrument of action (in magic, for instance) is conceived as bringing 
about little by little the differentiation of the object from the 
idea of the object. Once aware of this world of ideas, imagination 
revels in the freedom it enjoys from the world of unyielding 
material realities, and the progress of technic is more or less com- 
pletely arrested while magic and religion run riot. 

If the practical arts and practical science may be regarded as 
the continuation of primitive technical activity, to which theoretical 
knowledge has added its contribution, science considered as a 
rational system of explanation had its birth in the discovery of 
arithmetic. It is in the idea of number that the categories of 
individuality and identity, at the root of abstract scientific thinking, 
have come into clear consciousness (pp. 214-223). 

The theory considering language as the immediate cause of the 
idea of non-material causation is ingenious. But I confess to a 
good deal of surprise at the unconcern with which the author 
discards accepted theories of the origin of magical and of religious 
causation in order to make room for his hypothesis. There is 
really nothing in this volume to make one give up the opinion I 
have expressed elsewhere regarding the origin of magic and of 
religion. It appears however that the influence of language may 
have been of great importance in the development of magic. 
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The use of language in magic, when names seem equivalent to 
the object or person named, or when the words spoken are thought 
to bring infallibly to pass that which they signify, is adduced in 
support of the theory. But these facts are susceptible of a different 
explanation in which the power ascribed to names is not a primary 
fact. There is here an interesting and important question to 
elucidate. 

I note with satisfaction that what I have called “‘ mechanical 
behavior” corresponds in the nature and in the function I ascribed 
to it, in particular in its relation to science, to what Weber con- 
siders to have been the initial phase of human progress, namely 
the primary period of technical acquisition (pp. 132, 135, 142). 

The outcome of Weber’s effort is the formulation of the loi des 
deux états in replacement of Comte’s /oi des trois états. The law 
of the two states is descriptive of intellectual progress only; it 
represents progress as a rhythm of evolution constituted by alter- 
nating phases of technical and of speculative activity (pp. 250-253, 
301-305). After a phase of technical activity, “reflective intelli- 
gence lays hold of the results secured by technic and uses them 
indirectly in order to secure a fuller understanding of experience.” 
This generalization is convincingly supported not only by the 
analysis of the psychological nature of these two functions, but 
also directly by appeal to history (pp. 259-301). In Europe, 
paleontology reveals in the paleolithic period the beginning of a 
technic and the probable absence of magic and religion: the second 
movement of the rhythm has not yet appeared. In Australia, 
where magic and religion extend their sway over everything, and 
where technical activity is arrested, the first speculative phase is in 
full swing. At the dawn of the historical period, technic had 
reached a relatively high development. Greece hardly added 
anything to the mechanical arts, but it launched a new speculative 
phase which continued throughout the middle ages and came to a 
close with modern times. Modern philosophy is merely a transi- 
tional period. With the 19th century begins a new technical 
period. Metaphysical speculation is in abeyance, while industry, 
machine making, all the arts of transformation of matter, undergo a 
colossal development. It is not exact to say that modern progress 
is an application of science, “Science and modern industry are the 
results of one and the same orientation of intelligence.” 

It was well worth while to set forth in clear outline the presence, 
the alternation, and the interdependence of these two modes of 
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activity and to point to their workings in the history of social 
development. 


J. H.L. 


The Development of Religion and Thought in Ancient Egypt. J. H. 
Breastep. New York: Scribner’s, 1912. Pp. xiv + 379. 


This excellent book by a distinguished Egyptologist is popular 
in form and scholarly in substance. The author had the good 
fortune of being the first in America to write an account of the main 
currents of religious thought in Egypt after the epoch-making 
publication of the standard edition of the Pyramid Texts by Sethe. 
The book offers therefore much that is new in English. One may 
say, I think, that we are now for the first time in possession of a 
satisfactory connected and intelligible account of the main features 
of the religion of old Egypt. 

The influence upon religion of nature and of the social forces 
are throughout kept in mind, the general point of view of the 
author being that religion is the outcome of the interaction of 
natural, social and individual forces. 


The Soul of America. S. Cort. New York: Macmillan, 1914. 

Pp. x + 405. 

I regret that the character of this journal does not permit an 
extensive review of this stirring and prophetic book. Its talented 
author describes his work as an attempt to induce men and women 
to invest their time, money, and mental and physical energy in 
the preservation of American spiritual resources, 1. ¢., of “‘con- 
serving and developing the sense of the reality and power of those 
principles and ideals which have emerged in the history of the 
American people as manifestations of its essential and unique 
moral genius.” 

These resources are to be preserved, (1) “by preaching in the 
Churches, in the schools, in the homes, and in the Press that 
America is primarily and essentially an organic spiritual being”’; 
(2) “by teaching that America herself is the living Church of which 
every citizen, whether he will or not, is an active member.” Going 
further in the same direction the author indicates the first steps to 
be taken in order to bring about the realization of his hopes. 

The reader who should begin by thinking that this is the dream 
of a religious enthusiast, will probably alter his opinion before he 
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reaches the end of the volume. He will have to concede that “every 
citizen is spiritually dependent for his character and for his standards 
of manhood upon the psychic influence of his nation,” and he 
may even come to agree with the author on this less obvious propo- 
sition that “national idealism in the hearts of the citizens is in 
the nature of worship, of religious praise, and of that spiritual 
communion and dependence which inform prayer.” 

Part II. is a reinterpretation of Christianity in the light of science 
and of American idealism, and the third and last part treats of 
the expression of a National Religion in scientific language and 
democratic symbol. In those two parts the author covers some of 
the topics to which is devoted an earlier book, “National Idealism 
and a State Church.” 

L. 


The Culture of Ancient Israel. C. H. Corniti. Chicago: Open 
Court Publ. Co., 1914. Pp. 167. 


This is’ a series of interesting lectures by a professor of Old 
Testament history in the University of Halle, on the rise of the 
people of Israel, Moses as the founder of the monotheistic religion, 
music in the Old Testament, and the Psalms in universal literature. 


J. HL. 


Work and Wealth: A Human Valuation. J. A. Hopson. New 

York: Macmillan, 1914. Pp. ix + 367. 

In the first part of this treatise, the author is occupied with 
the exposition and illustration of a method of evaluating human 
welfare. He takes as material for demonstration the goods and 
services that constitute the real income of the British nation and 
seeks to reduce that income to terms of human welfare. “The 
second part applies the humanist principles established in the 
first, to the discussion of some of the great practical issues of 
social-economic reconstruction in the fields of business and politics.” 


J. H. L. 


L’Idéal Createur, essai psycho-sociologique sur l’évolution sociale. 

D. Dracuicesco. Paris: Alcan, 1914. Pp. xv + 440. 

The author seeks to understand the origin, the meaning and 
the future of the idealistic movement which, he thinks, characterizes 
our times. He finds in contemporary philosophy a religious ori- 
entation. It is, however, in religion and in socialism that idealism 
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comes to concrete expression. The last chapter is devoted to an 
historical sketch and a criticism of socialism which, under certain 
conditions, “might become a religion. It comes nearer being a 
religion than it seems.” 


J. HL. 


Worship in the Sunday School. H. Harrsuorne. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1913. Pp. vii + 210. 


Religious education is looked upon as a process of fostering 
attitudes and sentiments; recent discussion of the theory and art 
of teaching is used to present the aims and methods of religious 
instruction. An extended chapter on the psychology of feeling, 
and the analysis of Christian attitudes or “emotional responses,” 
which the writer considers essential, reveal the influence of the 
doctrines of Shand and McDougall. The important attitudes 
are gratitude, good will, reverence, loyalty, and faith. The ritual, 
music, and instruction of the school are to be considered in the 
light of mieans to the end of rationalizing these attitudes and 
feelings. A noteworthy feature of the book is the suggestion of 
a method of finding out the actual effect of religious ceremonials 
upon children. Chapter VII. recounts an experiment in Sunday- 
school worship. In the Union School of Religion of New York 
City the opening exercises, for successive periods during one year, 
were devoted to the illustration and deepening of the attitudes 
noted above. The influence of the exercises upon the pupils was 
gauged as well as possible by means of oral and written answers, 
by the impressions of teachers, and the judgment of Professor Coe 
and the chorister. The evidence tends to show that there was an 
improvement in the group atmosphere, and a widened compre- 
hension of the content of the sentiments encouraged by the ritual 
and lessons. A method of determining the fruits of school pro- 
cedure, however rough the measure, is a valuable precedent and 
if followed by religious organizations generally would doubtless 
lead to a needed re-examination of pedagogical aims and practices. 


E. L. TaLBert 


Das Apriori der Geistesbildung und dessen Betonung als Andacht. 
H. Leumann. Zsch. f. Religionspsychol., 1913, 6, 341-372; 
375-387. 

In the unfolding of spirit there is a moment of pure unmediated 
activity in which the particular and sensuous are transcended. 
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This independent creative moment, which must be postulated a 
priori, may be termed an indifference point: from this center in 
varying degrees of phenomenal and conceptual determination pro- 
ceed the phases of experience which are fundamental,—the religious, 
the ethical, the aesthetic, the logical-scientific, and the psychological. 

The interrelation of these types of experience is formally ana- 
lyzed. In religious devotion, spiritual activity is felt as the inner 
working of that which is beyond space and time; that which is 
felt as formless acquires determination in the moral demand for 
universal laws of duty and right; the ethical gives an end to piety 
by demanding the realization of good in humanity. The illustra- 
tion and expansion of the doctrines of Kant is the declared purpose 
of the writer. 

E. L. TaLBert 


La psychologie des phénoménes religieux. J. H. Leuspa. (Trans. 
by L. Cous.) Paris: Alcan, 1914. Pp. 441. 7 fr. So. 

One of the criticisms of Professor Leuba’s original book was 
that it did not correlate the respective standpoints of the “indi- 
vidual” psychologists and the “social” psychologists (sometimes 
termed “mere” sociologists). Sociologists tend to claim that a 
sufficient method is a structural analysis of practices, institutions, 


and “social forces,” which, operating in a given group, set up a 
collective mind not describable in concepts ordinarily offered by 
an “atomistic”’ psychology. The “individual” psychologist re- 
turns the compliment, points to the abstract, metaphysical nature 
of the sociologist’s categories, betakes himself to describing the 
“contents of consciousness” open to the introspectionist, and 


‘ 


insists that only the “inside” viewpoint is tenable. 

To discuss this moot point several new sections are added in 
the French edition. In chapter 2 Durkheim’s identification of the 
sacred with the traditional is questioned on the grounds (1) that 
the definition is too wide, since much that is traditional is not 
sacred, and (2) that Durkheim neglects to give an analysis of the 
elements of awe and subjection to superior powers which attach to 
sacred objects. A specific type of behavior in the religionist must 
be an essential side of the concept. A like defect is evident in the 
work on magic done by Hubert and Mauss. They do not make a 
clean distinction in kind between religion and magic. The more 
social, organized, public, and traditional rites are said to be religious, 
as contrasted with the more private, individual, and suspicious 
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character of magical ceremonies. This statement does not give 
an adequate differentia. As is well known, the author finds the 
differentia in types of attitude for the understanding of which a 
psychological description is called for. 

In the appendix is added a section which deals with the relation 
of individual to social psychology. Noting that Durkheim does 
not use the term social psychology to characterize his field, the 
author proceeds to show the necessity of correlating the method 
of the introspectionist and the “objective”? method in the explana- 
tion of the phenomena of religion. 

E. L. TALBERT 


The Psychology of Religious Sects. H.C. McComas. New York: 
Revell, 1912. Pp. 235. 


Material on the origins and present status of sects, an attempt 
to distinguish “types” of mentality and to trace environmental 
conditions in relation to sect-grouping, and advocacy of a union 
of separate sects now warring over belated and trivial issues con- 
stitute the chief items of this book. Since the book was written 
there have appeared several interpretations of social psychology 
which advance our knowledge beyond the point reached by the 
author. As compared with the discussion in Coit’s The Soul of 
America one notices little recognition of the national significance 
of wide-awake religious groups which, like political parties in their 
platforms, may set themselves to the task of formulating and 
defending the nation’s changing moral ideals. The writer insists 
that “natural” influences explain sect-grouping. He does not 
extend this viewpoint so as to relate the genesis and function of 
religion to social processes. Hence that aspect of religion which 
Coit strenuously contends for, its function as the “higher politics” 
of the nation, is unstressed. 


E. L. TaLBert 


Comment se matntient et se renforce la croyance. 

Reo. phil., 1913, 75, 568-592. 

The ceremonials and beliefs of the natives of Melanesia are 
illustrative of the forces operative in popular religion. For appre- 
ciating the phenomena of non-rational tradition the norms of 
collective psychology are indispensable. The critical scientific 
bent craves facts open to direct inspection: the mind of the Mela- 
nesian group is filled with vague images, inhibiting taboos, emotions, 


J. M. Lany. 
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and biases. In communal ritual and myth the Melanesian feels 
vaguely the unity of his experience. Spirit entities serve to co- 
ordinate the confused items of his world. 

In the Duk-Duk ceremonial the drama of birth, regeneration, 
and death is symbolized. Expectations aroused by general belief 
are embodied in the coming of the mysterious Spirit. The ritual is 
carried out under emotional strain, and in its function of con- 
necting past, present, and future so that members of the group may 
realize their common destiny the ceremonial is comparable with 
the Mass of the Roman Church. The attitude generated in the 
“secular” festivals is identical with the group feeling intensified 
by the religious ritual: seriousness and mystery, hope and fear are 
more vividly experienced in the elaborate dramatization in which 
spirit agencies appear. 

Although the native women are said to joke clandestinely 
about the mummery and human character of the ritual, even 
they are controlled by the power of suggestion, repetition of tra- 
dition, and fear. To assert that fraud is consciously practiced is 
to forget the ideal world of illusion in which the Melanesian lives 
and to fail to take the non-scientific standpoint of primitive men. 

The author discusses the importance of initiation ceremonies, 
the nature of taboo, myth, suggestion, and feeling, employing 
conceptions familiar in recent anthropology. 


E. L. TatBert 


The Social Function of Religion. C. A. Ettwoop. Amer. J. of 

Sociol., 1913, 19, 289-307. 

Religion is belief in the reality of spiritual life. Following the 
consensus of recent opinion, it may also be defined as the partici- 
pation of the individual in ideal social values. An emotional, 
valuing attitude always obtains. Genetically the dominant func- 
tion of religion has been to lend support to custom and moral 
ideals: it has also been non-conservative in its advocacy of standards 
beyond the ones achieved. Two dangers beset it,—the materi- 
alization of human desires and a mechanical and negative outlook 
due in part to the vogue of natural science. The conclusion is that 
until a church is socially effective in the fostering of moral idealism, 
law, and government, science and education will not succeed in 
making social and individual life more harmonious and progressive. 
E. L. TaLtBert 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


THE present number of the Buttetin, dealing with Social and 
Religious Psychology, has been prepared under the editorial direc- 
tion of Professor J. H. Leuba, of Bryn Mawr College. Arrange- 
ments had been made by Professor Leuba for reviews of German 
and French publications similar to that of British contributions by 
Mr. McDougall, but on account of the war the authors could not 
prepare their promised articles. 


Dr. G. R. Wetts has been promoted to an associate professor- 
ship of psychology in Oberlin College. 


Dr. Joun Exits Evans, of Columbia Unversity, has been 
appointed instructor in psychology in the Ohio State University. 


On October 19 Dr. C. E. Ferree, of Bryn Mawr College, lec- 


tured before the Section of Astronomy, Physics, and Chemistry of 
482 
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the New York Academy of Sciences on the ‘ Efficiency of the Eye 
under Different Conditions of Lighting.’ 


Proressor J. H. Leusa, who is in Switzerland, writes: “The 
Swiss universities will open as usual this winter and few of the 
professors will be absent. It is also understood that the Italian 
universities will open. The Sorbonne will open, although many of 
the professors and lecturers are under arms. No definite informa- 
tion regarding the German universities has been received.” 


Tue following items have been taken from the press: 


Dr. Tu. Lipps, professor at the University of Munich, has died 
at the age of sixty-three years. 

Tue Civil Service Commission of Cook County, Illinois, an- 
nounces an examination during the last week in January for the 
position of director of the Psychopathic Institute in connection with 
the juvenile court. The position carries a salary of $5000 a year. 

J. C. De Voss has been appointed professor of psychology and 
education in the Kansas State Normal School at Emporia. 

Ar the University of Pennsylvania E. B. Twitmyer has been 
promoted to a full professorship, F. N. Maxfield to an assistant 
professorship, and D. Mitchell and F. N. Reiter have been ap- 
pointed instructors. 
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Critical and Historical Survey of the General Trend of Philosophical 
and Scientific Thought. Lectures with collateral reading, 
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Palmer. 


Experimental Psychology. Advanced laboratory course, with weekly 
conference. Both terms (3). Professor Warren. 


Psychological Seminary. Topic determined in consultation with 
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Theory of Mental Measurements. First term (3). Professor Warren. 
The Philosophy of Kant. Both terms (3). Professor Kemp Smith. 


The Speculative Movement in Germany between 1794 and 1831. 
Both terms (3). Professor Bowman. 
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Spaulding. 


For courses in cognate subjects, regulations respecting degrees, etc., 
see the University Catalogue or special pamphlet containing the official 
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Enquiries may be addressed to any of the professors in the Depart- 
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Che Johns Hopkins University 


DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY 
AND EDUCATION 


GRADUATE COURSES, 1914—1915 


PHILOSOPHY. Students may take for their principal subject 
general systematic philosophy, logic and scientific methodology, ethics, 
or the history of philosophical ideas, both in the technical systems and in 
literature and the sciences. An important part of the student’s work 
will each year consist in individual study on specially selected topics 
(systematic reading, methodical analysis of problems, frequent written 
papers) under the supervision of one of the professors of the department. 
Lecture courses are offered in 1914-1915 as follows ; British Empiricism, 
Edward H. Griffin; Post-Kantian Philosophy, Edward F. Buchner; Re- 
cent English Ethical Writers, Edward H. Griffin ; Philosophical Encyclo- 
paedia, Arthur O. Lovejoy; Ethics, Arthur O. Lovejoy ; The Philosophy of 
Romanticism, Arthur O. Lovejoy. 

PSYCHOLOGY. Students may take their principal work in human 
experimental psychology, animal behavior, or psychopathology. For 
the latter two topics valuable opportunities are offered in the laboratory 
of experimental zoology (H. S. Jennings, S. O. Mast) and the Phipps 
Psychiatric Clinic (Adolf Meyer). Lectures and laboratory courses in 
psychology for 1914-1915 are offered by John B. Watson and Knight 
Dunlap in Experimental Human Psychology and Animal Behavior; Psy- 
chophysics ; Psychology of Learning; Orientation and Homing. Re- 
search in both Human Psychology and Animal Behavior is amply pro- 
vided for. 

EDUCATION. Courses of advanced grade in education are given 
to meet the needs of students whose interest lead them to elect for 
special emphasis the fields of the history of educational theories and 
practices, philosophy of education, educational psychology, or educa- 
tional administration. In 1914-1915 the following courses will be offered 
by Edward F. Buchner; Educational Measurements and Surveys, and 
Adolescence and Secondary Education. 

At the Graduate Conference papers and reports on researches are pre- 
sented by members of the department and invited lecturers from other 
institutions. 

The circular of the department will be mailed upon request ad- 
dressed to the Registrar of the University. 

Letters of inquiry should be sent to the Secretary, 


Professor EDWARD F. BUCHNER 
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UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


DEPARTMENTS OF PSYCHOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 


PSYCHOLOGY 


The department offers introductory courses in general psychology, experi- 
mental psychology (both qualitative and quantitative), comparative psychol- 
ogy (theoretical and practical), educational and applied psychology, genetic 
psychology, social psychology, folk psychology and the psychology of religion. 
The departments of neurology and physiology afford training courses of pecu- 
liar value to students specializing in either experimental or comparative psy- 
chology. 

Advanced courses provide opportunity for research work in the various 
branches of psychology and also deal with such special subjects as the history of . 
psychological theory, the relations of psychology to philosophy, the methodol- 
ogy of psychology, etc. A Journal Club enables students to keep abreast of the 
current literature. 

PHILOSOPHY 

Courses are offered in the general history of philosophy, history and theory 
of science, history of moral and social philosophy, Hindu philosophy, Greek 
philosophy, Kant, Hegel, and other modern authors, the history of logic includ- 
ing recent logical theories, recent metaphysics including Pragmatism, the origins 
of morality, psychology of ethics, social ethics, political ethics, esthetics. The 
departments of Education, Sociology, Economics, Political Science, Sanskrit, 
Comparative Religion, and Greek provide related courses. 


EDUCATION 


A Graduate Department of Education has been organized in the School of 
Education. Courses of advanced grade will be given in history of Education, 
Educational Administration, Educational Psychology, Educational Methods and 
in special subjects such as Manual Training, Nature Study, History, Mathema- 
tics, etc., etc. Laboratory facilities for experiments on educational subjects are 
provided and an elementary and high school furnish opportunity for observa- 
tion and experiments. 


CORPS OF INSTRUCTORS 


James R. ANGELL James H. Turts CuarRLes H. Jupp 

Grorce H. Mgeap Appison W. Moore NATHANIEL BUTLER 
Epwarp S. Ames H. C. STEVENS WALTER SARGENT de 
Harvey Carr W. C. Gores S. C. PARKER 
Frank N. FREEMAN M. W. JERNEGAN Frank M. Lzavitt 

W. Hayes J. F. 


Attention is invited particularly to the work of the summer quarter, which 
begins June 16th and ends August 29th. For information regarding this and 
other work of the departments, and also concerning fellowships, address: 
FOR PSYCHOLOGY, PROFESSOR JAMES R. ANGELL 
FOR PHILOSOPHY, PROFESSOR JAMES H. TUFTS 
FOR EDUCATION, PROFESSOR CHARLES H. JUDD 
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READY JANUARY FIRST 


An Outline of Psychobiology 


By KNIGHT DUNLAP 


Associate Professor of Psychology in the Johns Hopkins University 


This book is (as its name indicates), a mere outline, de- 
signed to familiarize the student with the basic concepts 
and elementary details of Psychobiology: The study of 
“the interrelations of the mental life and the living organ- 
ism” (Standard Dictionary). 

It is offered as a starting point for the many elementary 
students of Psychology who have had little or no prepara- 
tion in biology, and hence are seriously hampered in the 
reading of the standard physiological texts. 


CONTENTS 


Chapter I, The Cell. Chapter II, The Adult Tissues of 
the Human Body. Chapter III,Muscular Tissue. Chapter 
IV, Nervous Tissue. Chapter V, The Afferent and Efferent 
Neurons. Chapter VI, The Gross Relations of Nerves, 
Spinal Cord, Brain and other Ganglia. Chapter VI!, The 
Visceral or Splanchnic Division of The Nervous System. 
Chapter VIII, Glands. Chapter IX, The Functional Inter- 
relation of Receptors, Neurons, and Effectors. 


Royal Octavo. Cloth. 121 Pages, 77 Cuts. $1.25 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS 


BALTIMORE 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL REVIEW COMPANY 


All business communications should be addressed to 


Psychological Review Company 
Princeton, New Jersey 
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